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THE OPERATIONAL PLAN 
THE CLASSROOM 


Need for an operational plan.—As the great de 
pression of the ‘thirties settled Mid 
west, the school board in a certain town, in keeping 


down on the 


with current practice, cut teachers’ salaries ten per 
cent. 
previous schedule as the depression moderated, the 
school board granted teachers a ten per cent raise. 
At the time of the writer’s last contact with the sys- 
tem, the school board was still trying to discover why 


the teachers were not back on their original salary 


Five years later, intending to return to their 


schedule. 

The story is told of a certain prize fighter who, 
growing weary of splitting his earnings with his 
manager, undertook to make arrangements for his 
After his first experience, he was re- 
“They offered me a fourth of 
“T held out for a fifth, 
could have 


own fights. 
counting his success: 
the gate receipts,” he said. 
and I believe if I had been stubborn I 
gotten a sixth.” 

All of us are familiar with similar examples of 


adult ineptitude in mathematics. “Prices reduced a 
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hundred per cent”; “burns thirty-per-cent cooler”; 
“six-per-cent interest on personal loans” (which turns 
out on examination to be twelve per cent); and so 
on. All of these point up the striking paradox of 
mathematies—that in this field which has contributed 
so much to our technical and social progress the 
adult public is practically illiterate. 

While mathematics has been used here to point up 
this paradox, any other field could have been used 
with equal validity. Both the teaching profession and 
the lay public recognize that the great subject-matter 
fields have not realized their possibilities for develop- 
ing social and personal effectiveness in our citizenry. 
When from time to time this fact comes actively to 
the attention of the public, several superficial reasons 
are commonly alleged to explain it: “It is one of the 
results of Progressive education.” “We should go 
back to the fundamentals in our teaching.” ‘“Teach- 
The fallacies 


of each of these supposed reasons is obvious. Re 


ing is not as good as it used to be.” 


garding the last named, for example, what little evi 
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have indicates that teaching is better today 
it has ever been; certainly teachers are better 


elected and prepared than in any previous genera- 


t Furthermore there 1 reater fund of protes- 
Ol knowledge—in the field of mathematics there 
is the work of such men as Brownell, MeConnell, 
Wheat, Schorliy Reeve, and others whose contribu- 
tion rt ell known 

If we search for an alternative explanation, we 
note t once the need of a elassroom planning pro- 
cedure to provide assurance that this fund of profes- 
sional knowledge becomes available for the actual 
te ng situation. It is unnecessary to point out 
that teachu an extremely complex procedure ; 
that any classroom activity deals with a great number 
ol riable and that the planning should be strue 
tured so that no one aspect may be neglected, while 
any other part receives undue emphasis. 

The aspects of the operational plan.—In order to 
examine the structure of the operational plan for 
the classroom activity, we may consider its three 
spects 

The objective: Obviously the first step in any plan 


is the definition of objectives that serve as selective 
and directive factors to orient and co-ordinate the 


activity The importance of this step is generally 


The over-all sequential and developmental proce- 
dures: Hlere we have the consideration of timing, 
mobilization of resources, and the practices that in- 
corporate principles of the psychology of learning 
and the nature of the subject-matter field. 

The detailed classroom technique: These are the 
specific classroom practices, adapted to the situations 


hey unfold. They will vary in character with 


the experiences and personality of the teacher, the 
backgrounds and other individual differences of the 
pupils, the classroom and its resources, and the com- 
munity and its resources. 

Recently the writer, in participating in the survey 
of a maritime academy, was discussing these aspects 
of classroom planning with the captain of the acad- 
emy, an experienced naval officer. The three steps in 
the plan were outlined as above, with some casual and 
informal discussion of each. The captain accepted 
“What you 


have there,” he said, “is simply the operational plan 


them whole heartedly and immediately. 


in military or naval affairs: objectives, strategy, and 
tactics. Strategy is your over-all pre-planning, that 
takes into aecount the timing, the mobilization of 
your own resources both material and personnel, and 
the nature and resources of the enemy. Tactics are 


the operations that go on in the presence of the 
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tary point of view to the extent of defining tactics 
as “operations that go on in the presence of the 
enemy,” we may for convenience accept the termin- 


ology. The operational plan will be considered as 


consisting of objectives, strategy, and tactics of 


classroom. The purpose here is to identify, illus 
trate, and set up the basis for organizing each of 
these three phases. 

Objectives —The obvious need for objectives as 
the basis for classroom planning has long been recog 
nized. In any educational period they reflect the 
influence of the psychology of the period, as well as 
its social problems. Close attention has been given 
during the past few years to the social responsibilities 
of education, to our obligations to youth, to demoe 


racy, and to international education. Attention has 


also been given to the eriteria which determine th 
value of a given set of objectives. It is in examining 
these criteria that we find the inadequacy of objectives 
as they are frequently set up. Any given objective, 
to be useful, must meet the following questions: 


1. Is it socially valid—is there a social demand for 
this particular competence? 

2. Is it psychologically valid—is it significant to the 
pupil? 

3. Is it pedagogically feasible—is it possible of a 
complishbment ? 

4. Has the objective been set up as a part of a com 
prehensive list which adequately covers the field; and 
has it been selected as relatively important in comparison 
to other objectives on the list which have been rejected? 

5. Is the objective stated in a form which is usefu 


as the basis for an evaluation program? 


The significance of these criteria can be examined 
in considering a simple, widely accepted objective in 
the field of arithmetic; namely, speed and accuracy 
in any given computation. We may readily accept 
the social and psychological validity of this objec- 
tive. The pedagogical feasibility depends on the 
further definition of speed and degree of accuracy to 
be required. This definition is also necessary for the 
final criterion, to bring the objective into a useful 
form for evaluation procedures. 

If we undertake such further definition we are 
struck by the paucity of data on which to proceed. 
How rapidly should any given operation be _per- 
formed? What degree of accuracy is required for 
personal and social effectiveness? Can any standards 
be set up and defended? It is clear that any stand- 
ards set up today must be arbitrary and tentative. 
Clearly, the field of objectives is one in which a great 
deal of research still needs to be done before we can 
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specify just what mathematics can contribute to social 

Strategy.—Having defined the end-product that is 
desired, it is necessary for the teacher to set up 
sequence steps that will lead from here to there. The 
selection and arrangement of steps clearly depends 


nd personal effectiveness. 


Ol 
periences should be effective in bringing about the 
desired modifications of behavior? The sequence also 
takes into account the nature of the field being 
studied. Mathematics, for example, is a way of 
thinking in quantitative situations; it is highly sym- 
bolic; the concepts attached to the symbols must be 
the product of numerous concrete and important ex- 
periences; and the process of learning must not be 


n his psychology of learning—what kinds of ex- 


contused with the product. 

It is clear that the strategy which is based on these 
considerations would be applicable to a variety of 
topics and levels to the extent that the objectives, 
learning conditions, and nature of the fields are simi- 
lar. Thus, whether we are developing the concept 
of number in the primary grades, formulas in the 
middle grades, directed numbers in the ninth grades, 
or measures of central tendency in a graduate class, 
we find the following sequence of steps successfully 
used by teachers in those fields: 

1. The exploration of numerous, varied, simple situa- 
tions, in which the common element is the concept (or 
process) whose meaning is to be acquired. 

2. Progressive abstraction, from initially concrete to 
finally symbolic experiences. 

3. Study of the concept (or process) on the symbolic 
level to explore its mathematical relationships. 

4, Manipulation and development of skill, if any is 
involved. 

5. Integration with life experiences, leading to an 
understanding of the kinds of situations to which this 
concept (or process) applies. 

The strategy utilized by any given teacher, at the 
present time, depends on an individual interpretation 
of the nature of mathematics and psychology of learn- 
ing. Agreement on a scientifically sound strategy 
needs considerable study, both in theory and practice. 
However, the concept of strategy is useful in point- 
ing out an essential step in the operational plan and 
defining the contributions that psychology can make 
to that step. It also serves to define the level at 
which research is needed and the questions that need 
to be answered. 

The writer had an opportunity to observe a teacher, 
in teaching percentage to a general mathematies class, 
follow somewhat the strategy outlined above. The 
steps were as follows: 

1. The pupils were asked to bring newspapers to 
class on a specified day. They were then asked to find 
five articles each which dealt with quantitative ideas. 
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2. From these articles those were selected that dealt 
with percentage. 

3. They were then discussed—for what purpose was 
percentage used in each article? 

4. A bulletin board was organized d iring the succeed- 
ing days the class contributed items from newspapers 
and periodicals that dealt with percentage. 

5. The question was raised in elass which of the ar- 
ticles used percentage correctly and which used it in- 
correctly? This led to a study of the nature of per- 
centage and led into utilization of the textbook. 

6. Percentage was then re-examined from the point of 
view of the questions, How is it used? How important 
is it? What level of competence is necessary in order 
to use it? An assignment of activities was made and 
a test was planned. 

7. As a summarizing activity each pupil reported on 


‘“the use of percentage in my favorite activity.’’ 


Tactics—The relation of tacties to strategy is illus- 
trated if we ask, as any teacher might, the following 
questions about this over-all strategy: How were the 
pupils motivated to bring newspapers to class? (Par- 
enthetically it might be noted that this teacher took 
the precaution of having a number of newspapers 
available for those who forgot.) How was the bulle- 
tin board utilized? Was it managed by the teacher 
or by the pupils? For what purposes? At what 
point was drill introduced, and how? Many other 
questions will oceur to any teacher contemplating the 
utilization of this procedure in her class. Clearly the 
answers to the questions will vary with the nature of 
the community and the school, the experience and per- 
sonality of the teacher, and especially the previous ex- 
periences, personalities, and other characteristies of 
her pupils. 

Thus, while strategy has a general applicability for 
topics and subject fields, it is a characteristic of tactics 
that they are highly situational. They must be ap- 
propriate to the teaching materials, for example, and 
at the same time to the teacher and the pupils. For 
this reason, tactics successful in one situation may or 
may not be effective in another, and a competent 
teacher will have available a variety of tactics from 
which to choose for a given situation. 

What is to be the source of this tactical competence? 
The answer is more difficult for tactics than for 
strategy. While strategy may be pretty well mapped 
out in colleges of education under theoretical eondi- 
tions, tactics must be developed in the front lines. 
There are so many variables that only the classroom 
provides a proving ground. This implies a need for 
co-ordination of the efforts of the schools of education 
and classroom teachers in order that information 
about tactics may be widely exchanged and that new 
tactics may be developed. 


If we undertake to classify classroom tacties that 
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be ble » the competent teacher several made important progress in laying the foundation for 
categories appear at once. There are, first, the new strategy and in analyzing and outlining obj 

pre Line nee Oo iK¢ n en teaching tives. On the other hand, as we have seen, effective 

l ( or ¢ pu id1O-Visual ale CTL tactics ¢an be developed only In the classroom. The sf 

( ed | peclal tacties Tor these el be facts must serve as the basis of co-operation betwee 

‘ oevident in military and naval sehools during — the teacher-edueation institutions and teachers in t} 

I entitled “Fil Tactics’ was devel field. 

oped by the Navy tor its instructors. In like manner, The teacher-education institution ean, for example, 

ner ¢ oom materials—oulle oe boards, patil serve as a medium for exchanging ideas among 

boratory materials, on bl iene, Held instru service teachers. Any given group of experienced 
ents, current materials, and the like—depend for teachers has an amazing fund of information about 
their effectiveness on the use of specialized tacties classroom tacties; and, on the other hand, any given 

Which may to a considerable extent be standardized ; 


Another « tegory Oot tactles Is developed around 


pupil achvitles, Thus we have some knowledge oft 
tactics that have been effective in discussion activities, 
ipervised study, drill work, and field trips. 

\ third category includes those tactics developed 


in each subject for dealing with critical topics. In 
aleebra, for example, one ll immediately thinks of posl- 
tive and negative numbers, solving simple equations, 
formulas, and fractions as topics for which tacties 
have been extensive ly reported. 

Lm} ions for practice. The major implication 
of the cone pt of an operational plan is the need for 
teacher competence 1D each of its three aspects: ob- 
jectives, strategy, and tactics. Historically we have 
paid attention at one time or another to each of these 

pects to the neglect of the rest. While it makes for 
more interest in the classroom and less frustration 
to the teacher if tactics are stressed to the neglect of 
objectives, nevertheless it 1s equally futile whatever 
the phase of neglect. It must be recognized that ob- 
jectives without appropriate strategy are futile; no 
strategy is effective unless the appropriate tactics are 
feasible; that, in other words, unless the teacher is 
prepared to accomplish these objectives in the ¢lass 
room, the objectives are not worth the paper they are 
written on, 

We have noted above the extensive repertoire ol 
tactics the teacher must have for dealing with mate- 
rials, pupil activities, and subject-matter topics. It 

iv well be that we must recognize that when the 
teachers leave the teacher-education institution, they 
are pre pared only to the novice level of competence. 
It may be necessary that we define that level and agree 
that it marks the beginning of the program of in 
service edueation. 

lor teachers in service the implications of the oper 
ational plan are equally interesting. It is clear that 
we have here a definition of a need of close co 
operation between teachers and teacher-edueation in 
stitutions. The teacher-edueation institutions have 

S f mple, I Kinney and R, Bell, ‘‘ Better 


Ww ng ‘| gy Current Materials,’’ Stamford Press, 


teacher is inclined to think that her fund of informa 

tion is common to all the rest. Teacher-edueation it 

stitutions can provide a service to the profession and 
also to themselves by providing bulletins, conferences, 
and other opportunities for simple exchange of thes: 
ideas. 

In this discussion of the operational plan we have 
been concerned with the responsibilities of the teacher 
as a director of learning. There are, of course, other 
areas of competence required of the teacher. Their 
importance suggests that the implications of the oper 
ational plan need caretul study in these areas. 

We have noted the tendency at various periods in 
our history for the emphasis to be on one or another 
part of the operational plan to the neglect of the rest. 
It is perhaps understandable that during the past 
ten or fifteen years, while our social structure has 
been threatened by economic forces from within and 
totalitarian forces from without, we have been preoc 
cupied with the social philosophy of education to the 
neglect of classroom strategy and tactics. There has 
even been an implicit faith, at times, that, if the 
teacher thoroughly understood the objectives in her 
field, the strategy and tactics would come as a matter 
of course. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The beginning teacher who has a broad understanding 
of the social possibilities of her field, yet lacks the 
appropriate strategy and tactics to realize these pos 
sibilities, rapidly readjusts her aspirations to the level 
of the strategy and tacties available to her. She com 
monly develops a cynical attitude toward the broader 
responsibilities of education that sets a definite limit 
to her potentialities. 

There is some indication that the swing of the 
pendulum is once again in the other direction. It 
should be clear that we do not need less attention to 
the social philosophy of our field but rather more at 
tention accompanied by a corresponding attention to 
strategy and tactics. As a result, not only will our 
subject-matter fields become more effective, but 


teacher edueation and classroom teaching will become 


more interesting. 
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EDUCATION: THE VOTER AND NONVOTER 


LHE Federal Aid Series, No. it. issued under the 
e, “Edueation: The Voter and Nonvoter,” by the 
Research Division of the National Edueation Associa 
n, contains information which deserves the careful 
nsideration of all concerned with edueation. Based 
data gathered by the National Opinion Research 
Center and on other sourees, the general conclusion 
ched in the summary issued by the NEA may be 
terpreted to be that voting in national elections is 
neidenece of edueation and that those who have had 
‘longest education are more likely to vote in larger 
bers than those who have only had a short period 
schooling. The following econelusions are pre- 
sented: 
1. Education is a major determinant of information 
nd awareness. 
2, The nonvoter is less informed than the voter and, 
herefore, reluctant to vote politically. 
States with the smallest per cent of voters are in 
variably among the states with the lowest educational 


ittainment. 


The lesson that is drawn from the public-opinion 
polls is “that many Americans need more and better 
schooling—particularly on current political, social, 
and economic questions. . . . An investment in public 


edueation is a direct investment in our human re- 


sources, and ultimately it is an investment in our 
representative form of government.” 

There is, however, another lesson to be drawn from 
the same data; that is, that those who have a longer 
edueation aequire their knowledge of and interest in 
publie affairs at a time when they are mature and are 
able to understand the meaning of their personal par- 
ticipation m government. If more and longer eduea- 
tion cannot be provided for all, a great deal more 
can be done than is now done to eapture the interest 
of those who have had little education in matters that 
they recognize as of immediate concern to themselves 
and through that interest develop a program of edu- 
cation on eurrent political, social, and economic prob- 
lems. The tendeney to load everything into the eur- 
riculum of the formal years of schooling too often 
that 


adult edueation may perhaps be more fruitful than 


serves to distract attention from a realization 


{ 


formal schooling.—I. L. K. 


STATISTICS AND THE FUTURE OF 
EDUCATION 
Tue following data on the probable enrollments in 
American elementary schools, high schools, and col- 


leges in the years immediately ahead were presented 


in a recent statement released by Rall I. Grigsby, aet 
FSA. The 


total enrollments in elementary and high schools in 


ing commissioner, Office of Edueation, 


1948-49 are expected to be 29,067,000 (22, 


797.000 in 
elementary and 6,270,000 in high schools), an increase 
of 759,000 over 1947-48 (28,308,000). In 


colle eS the 


total enrollments for 1948S—49 will, it is estimated. be 


between 2} and 24 millions. By 1956—57 it is antici 
pated that the total enrollments in elementary and 
(27,927,000 in 


ae | 


secondary schools will be 35,975,000 
elementary and 8,048,000 
6,908,000 more than the estimate for 1948-49. 


that the 


in secondary schools) or 


In vocational education it is estimated 
enrollments in various branches will be as follows in 
1948—49:: vocational agriculture, 692,155; distributive 
occupations 368,155; home economies, 1,168,018; and 
trades and industries, 854,589. 
The shortage of teachers is still serious with little 
improvement over the previous vear in the elementary 
and rural schools and in a few special vocational sub 
jects in high schools, such as home economies. In 
some high-school subjects (English, languages, his 
tory, and physical education for men) conditions will 
not be greatly different from those before the war. 
The number of emergency permits last year was about 
98 O00, and is not likely to decrease for elementary- 
school teachers, particularly in rural schools, where 
about four out of five emergency permits are issued. 
The supply ol elementary school teachers prepared 
73 per cent of the number 


during 1947-48 was only 


prepared in a fairly normal year, 1940-41, less than 
three fifths of the total supply have four vears of 
college preparation, and more than one third have 
only two years’ preparation or less. 


The commissioner stated: 


No part of our educational system has been more 
severely strained than the elementary levels. This is 
especially true in the rural areas. For a number of years 


ahead the quality of rural elementary education will be 


damaged because in this field are still to be found; the 


most acute shortage of well-qualified teachers, the lowest 


salaries, the most restricted living conditions, the great 


est percentage of ‘‘emergency’’ teachers, and the most 


unsatisfactory school-building conditions. Elementary 


schools in general will have the most crowded classes 


and the most certain prospect of continually increasing 


enrollment, at least up until 1956. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY OFFERS 
COURSE FOR ADULTS IN BASIC ARTS 
Winrrep C. LeuTNER, president, Western Reserve 

devree, Ph.A. 


awarded by the 


University, has announced that a new 


(Associate in Philosophy), will be 
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university “for the successful completion of an un- 
precedented, streamlined program for adults only, 
ealled the Basie Arts, which will be initiated this fall 


by the School of General Studies at Cleveland Col 
lege.” The Basic Arts program will consist of six 
neeting one evening a week for two 
hours through the winter and spring semesters. The 
Ph.A. degree will be given after successful completion 
of one year of work in each of the six seminars and 
four annual units of advanced work in two seminars 
chosen by the participant, or, in terms of usual 
semester credit hours, the equivalent of 60 eredit 
hours. 

Seminars will be offered this fall in natural science, 
philosophy, history and social science, and writing. 
Seminars in fine arts and musie will be offered in the 
following year. The seminars will concentrate on the 
means whereby everything known is discovered, tested, 
related, and used. Examples in every field will equip 
the participants with tools for the further pursuit of 
knowledge in the field which interests them most. The 
name, Basie Arts, does not refer to the subjects studied 
but to the methods by which every field of knowledge 
ean be profitably explored. 

The work for the degree could be completed in three 
years of evening attendance, but the probability is 
that most people will take it more gradually. The 
decree will be accepted as a stepping stone to the 
bachelor’s degree. The program and the degree are 
intended for people over 2] years of age. Previous 
experience and ability will be more important than 
previous education; high-school graduation will not 
be required, if other qualifications are met. The idea 
is to develop a type of adult edueation which moves 
away trom miscellany into a systematized program 
designed for adult consumption. The program will 
be administered by John P. Barden, dean, School of 


General Studies. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN CENTENNIAL 

THE whole academie year, 1948-49, will be devoted 
at the University of Wisconsin to a program cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary of its found- 
ing. The program was in fact started in April when 
the first of a series of meetings of learned societies 
The program includes edueational confer- 
ences, Symposia, meetings of learned societies, special 
celebrations, memorial projects, and special musie, 
drama, art, and radio programs. 

The memorials, which will be presented by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Foundation, at present conduet 
ing a Centennial Campaign to raise five million dol- 


lars for the purpose, inelude: 1. scholarships for 


needy undergraduate students of special ability; 2. 
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fellowships for outstanding graduate students; 3. spe- 
cial professorships, not for the purpose of ordinary 
academic teaching, but for the enlargement of human 
knowledge; 4. special equipment, such as scientific 
instruments and apparatus; and 5. a Wisconsin Idea 
Building that will eventually accommodate institutes, 
short courses, clinies, and conferences for which suit- 
able university facilities are now lacking. 

One of the two principal University Centennial Me- 
morial projects will be the publication of a two-vol- 
ume History of the University of Wisconsin, on which 
a staff of six historians has been at work for three 
years. The history is being written by Merle Curti, 
Frederick Jackson Turner professor of history, and 
Vernon Carstensen, assistant professor of history. 


OKLAHOMA A AND M COLLEGE SELLS 
RECORD-SIZED BOND ISSUES 

Four bond issues of the Oklahoma A and M College 
(Stillwater), aggregating $1,360,000, were sold recently 
in what is believed to be the largest piece of college- 
revenue bond financing on reeord. Of the bonds, 
$3,000,000 will be issued for utility-system improve- 
ments; $3,860,000 to build a student union building; 
and $3,310,000 to build a dormitory accommodating 
1,100 men. The proposed buildings will be among the 
largest, if not the largest, of their kind in the coun- 
try. The three bond issues, aggregating $10,170,000, 
were sold to Moronev, Beissner and Company of Hous- 
ton (Tex.) and to Emerson, Roche and Company of 
San Antonio (Tex.). 

Revenue bonds totalling $1,190,000 for a women’s 
dormitory were sold to the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Oklahoma City. 

These transactions conclude the bond-financing pro- 
gram of the college for several years. A new library, 
diesel-engine laboratory, veterinary-science center, 
dairy center, and home-economies building will be 


built with state appropriations or surplus local funds. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GROUPS IN- 
VITED TO MEMBERSHIP IN WEST- 
MINSTER FELLOWSHIP 
Ar a meeting of the Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council, held recently at Hanover (Ind.) Col- 
lege, the eighty-seven delegates from almost every 
state in the country ‘made history by their action of 
unanimously adopting a plan whereby college and 
university groups will be brought into the fellowship. 
It is the first time that any major American denomi- 
nation has voted to include student groups in its 

youth program.” 
The Association of Presbyterian University Pastors, 
convened in Dubuque (Iowa) soon after the meeting 
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the council, gave full support to the student-spon- 
red plan. 
{nother major resolution adopted at the Hanover 
eeting put the fellowship on record as opposing the 
peacetime draft as tollows: “We .. . believe that the 
peacetime draft is a step toward militarism” and that 


is “our responsibility as Christian young people to 


Notes and News 
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keep those who do object to the peacetime draft in the 
fellowship of the Church.” 

The following officers were elected: William Rogers, 
preministerial student of Cincinnati, moderator; Betty 
Jeanne East, of Palmyra (N. Y.), vice-moderator; 
and Patricia Kimble, of Saint Paul (Minn.), stated 


clerk. 





Report on inerease in membership for week ending 
August 30: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements F 

RAYMOND N. DooLey, whose appointment as director 
of student-personnel service, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Bloomington), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, August 17, 1946, has been elected president, 
Lincoln (Ill.) College, to sueceed Milton D. McLean 
who resigned, August 1. Mr. Dooley will assume his 
new post on November 1. Richard P. Pooley, dean of 


the college, will serve as acting president in the interim. 


Lewis ELpRED, whose appointment as acting pro- 
fessor of education, Elmira (N. Y.) College, was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, October 6, 1945, has 
been elected by the Board of Trustees to sueceed Wil- 
liam S. A. Pott in the presidency, July 1, 1949. Dr. 
Pott had announeed his intention of resigning in June, 
1948, as reported in these columns, June 21, 1947, but 
the board prevailed upon him to postpone his retire- 
ment until 1949, as reported here, February 14. 


A. V. Locknart, for 23 years superintendent of the 
Thornton Fractional Township High School, Calumet 
City (Ill.), assumed new duties as superintendent of 
the Thornton Township High School and Junior 
College (Harvey, Ill.), July 1. 


JoHN J. Brooks, director of teacher education, 
Oglethorpe University (Ga.), has been appointed di- 
rector, Experimental Sehool, Ine. (New York 25). Dr. 
Brooks will assume his duties, September 13, as head 
of the institution organized by the parents and teachers 
ot the Horace Mann-Lineoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who wish to perpetuate the 
philosophy and practices of the institution that at one 
time was considered the leading Progressive school in 


the country. 


WALTER C. RevSSER, director of the division of adult 
education and community service, University of 
Wyoming, has been given the title of dean in recogni- 
tion of the importance of the division in the work of 
the university. H. T. Northen has been appointed 


acting head of the department of botany to serve dur- 





ing a year’s leave of absence granted to W. G. Solheim, 
and Edward C. Bryant, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of commerce was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 1, 1947, will serve as acting head 
of the department of business administration during 
the leave given to M. C. Mundell. W. N. Smith has 
been appointed assistant professor of mathematies, 
and §. R. Smith has been promoted to an associate 


professorship of mathematies. 


Mavis L. Hotmes, whose appointment as dean of 
women, Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 13, 1943, 
has been named dean of students and professor of 
history, Southeast Missouri State College (Cape Girar- 
deau). LeRoy C. Miller, formerly acting head of the 
department of geography, State Teachers College 


(East Stroudsburg, Pa.), has been appointed professor 


of geography and geology. Other appointments in- 
elude: assistant professors, L. H. Dapper (languages), 
J. M. Brierley (chemistry), and Murrell J. Loy (com- 
merece); assistant librarian in charge of the Film Li- 
brary, Merrill Murray; and instructor in physical 


education, Miss Billie O’Neal. 


JOSEPH C. 
(Hartford, Conn.), has been appointed dean of stu- 
dents, but will continue to work under the direction of 
Arthur H. Hughes, dean of the college. 
have received appointments to instructorships: Eugene 
Wood Davis (history), Albert Merriman (classical 


languages), and Alphonse J. Bellavia (Romance lan- 


CLARKE, assistant dean, Trinity College 


The follow ing 


vuages). 


GeEorGE R. WAGGONER, has been named assistant pro 
fessor of English and assistant dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Indiana University. Other appointments 
effective at the beginning of the fall term include: 
Louis Shere, professor of economics and director of 
tax research; Ernst Hoffman, professor of musie and 
visiting conduetor; Grace E. Wertenberger, associate 
William F., 
associate professor of law; and assistant professors, 
Radimer (chemistry), Hazel M. Shultz 
| 


K 


professor ot physiology ; Schulz, visiting 
Kenneth J. 


(home economies), John B. Patton (geology), Roderie 
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K. McD d (finances d John R. Jones (business 
ERNEST Prick has suceeeded Bardin H. Nelson 
rector of YMCA activities on the campus of Loui 

i State Unive M Nelson has been named 
director of the universit ‘ Bureau Ol Testing and 

Guidanes 
MIARIAN GA AWAY, teacher of acting and direeting, 

the State Univer tv ol Iowa, has been appointed to 

he department of speech, University of Alabama, to 
weeed Richard H. Lipscomb as direetor of dramatie¢s 


and of Blackfriars, the university’s drama group. Dr. 


Lip comb has accepted a post in the University ot 


Texas. Charles Scarritt, formerly an instructor in the 
University of Georgia, has sueceeded Wayne Young 
as ussistant professor of journalism. Mr. Young has 
resigned to return to newspaper work in Texas. 


Unper date of August 18 the University of Chat 
tanooga (Tenn.) announced that the Cadek Conserva 
Lol Ol \usie, Ine. 


been affiliated with the university since 1935, has been 


(established in 1904), which had 
merged completely with the university. According to 
David A. Lockmiller, president of the university, the 
name, “Cadek,” will be retained and Harold Cadek 
will continue as director of the conservatory. oe. Lor 
ace Coulhette has been appointed technical director 
of the Industrial Research Institute, and Irvine W. 
Grote, administrative adviser, effective August 1. 
Other appointments, effective September 1, include 
Myron 8. McCay, professor of physies and head of the 
department; William T. 


of economies and acting head of the department ; 


Wesson, associate professor 


Stuart J. Higginbotham, assistant professor of com- 
merece and co-ordinator of ¢o operative retailing 
courses; Weimar Pursell, assistant professor of com- 
mereial art; and instructors, Robert C. Delk (history), 
Durwood Harvey (accounting), and Stanley E. Fowler 


(sociology e 


Gustav A. Swanson, chief of the branch of wild- 
life research, Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has been appointed head of the 
newly created department of conservation, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. The 
department, which will be in operation at the opening 
of the fall term in September, will co-ordinate activi- 
ties such as research, teaching, and extension service 
in the wise use of soil and fertilizer, planting trees 
and care of woodlands, pasture management, control 


of predatory animals, and saving of natural resources. 


Wa.po Giock, of Iowa State College (Ames), has 
been appointed professor of geology and head of the 


department, Macalester College (Saint Paul 5, Minn.), 


to succeed Hugh S. Alexander, retired after 42 years 
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of service. Elizabeth Leinbach has been named to «: 
associate professorship and will direct the work 
religious education, and James Albert Jones has bee 


appointed assistant professor of biology. 


Virait A. Curt, former director of veterans’ edue: 
tion, the Agricultural and Technieal College of Nort 
Carolina (Greensboro), has assumed new duties as 
head of the department of education, Morgan St: 
College (Baltimore 12). 


Vicror Hammer, a former professor in the Acaden 
of Fine Arts (Vienna), has been appointed artist-ir 
residence, Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky 
Mr. Hammer’s chief interest is in printing and in th 
development of new type-faces, but he will also con 


duct classes in life drawing and in painting for adults 


JOHN ReyMEs KING, former professor of musie¢ and 
chairman of the department of fine arts, University ot 
Alberta (Edmonton, Canada), will join the staff of the 
Graduate School, Western Reserve University, i 
September as associate professor of music. Egbert 
W. Fischer, pianist, has been named assistant pro 
fessor of musie, and Helen Leino Cartmell, violinist 
and singer, will give courses in introduction to theo: 
and appreciation and in musie in the elementary 
school. Gladys Ben Davis, a teacher of deaf children, 
has been appointed to the staff of the Cleveland Hea 
ing and Speech Center and also to an assistant pro 
fessorship of hearing and speech therapy in_ the 


Graduate School. 


WALTER N. Durost, since 1937 director, division o! 
research and test service, World Book Company, Yon 
kers-onHudson (N. Y.), has been appointed associate 
professor of educational measurement, School of Edu 
cation, Boston University. Dr. Durost, who will be 
succeeded by Roger T. Lennon, general manager, 
Declan X. MeMullen, Publishers, left his post with 
the World Book Company, August 31, but will con 


tinue his services as a test consultant. 


Norpert Scuuiy, assistant professor of botany, 


the University of Chicago, has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of botany, University of Notre Dame. 


Sytvia H. Bens.ey, assistant professor of anatomy, 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed to an 
associate professorship of anatomy, University of 


Toronto. 


KENNETH V. 
staff of the department of history, State Teachers 
College (Fredonia, N. Y.), was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, December 16, 1944, has been named as- 


LoTTicK, whose appointment to th 


sociate professor of education, Willamette University 
(Salem, Ore.). 
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Prep T. 

wation Study, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, in September assumes new duties 
s associate protessor ol education, San Francisco 


State College. 


CHARLES E. PACKARD, associate professor of biology, 
\lfred (N. Y.) University, assumed a similar post 
n the department ot sociology, Randolph-Macon Col 
lege (Ashland, Va.), September 1. 


Rovert KE. Witt has been appointed associate pro 
essor of dramatics, Rhode Island State Colleg 
Kingston). 

Luoyp Exuiotr has been named assistant professoi 

of edueation, Cornell University. 

GERHARD PAUL HocuscHILp, Benjamin Peiree in- 

structor in mathematies, Harvard University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of mathematics, Uni 


versity of Illinois. 


Leon Yarrow, former instructor in child develop- 
ment and family relationships, College of Home Eeo 
nomics, Cornell University, has been appointed assist 
ant professor of psychology and research psychologist, 
Child Research Couneil, School ot Medicine, Univer 
sity of Colorado (Denver). 


ALBERT WILANSKY, a member of the staff of Brown 
University, has been appointed assistant professor of 


mathematics, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.). 


Davip EK. WILLIS was recently named assistant pro 
fessor of education, State College of Washington 
(Pullman). 


GreNEVA E. Duruam, of Atlantic Union College 
(South Lancaster, Mass.), has been appointed assis 
tant professor of mathematics and astronomy, Pacific 


Union College (Angwin, Calif.). 

LOUISE ABERNETHY AND PauL+V. Comps have been 
appointed to the staff of State Teachers College 
(Cortland, N. Y.). 


sistant professorship of education; Mr. Combs, an 


Miss Abernethy will hold an as- 


instructorship in English composition. 


HazeL BerRKNESS was recently appointed assistant 


education, State Teachers College 


(Geneseo, N. Y.). 


protessor of 


THE REVEREND KENNETH W. Crospy, a former 
Army chaplain, has been appointed assistant professor 
of history, Juniata College (Huntingdon, Pa.). 

BERNICE PRINCE has been appointed instructor in 
basieé communications, Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo.). 


Ropert Lee ANDERSON has been named instructor in 


psychology, Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, 
NOY 





WILHELMS, associate director, Consumer 
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THe New York State Maritime Academy (Fort 
Schuyler, New York 61) 


pointments to instructorships: Frank EK. Craig (Eng 


announces the following ap 
lish), Charles W. Dunnett (mathematies), Leon J. 
Lidotsky (physics), and Myron S$. Recordan (physical 
edueation). A. Santord Limouze has been promoted 


to an associate professorship of English. 


THE William Penn Charter Sehool (Philadelphia 
44) has announced the following appointments: Elea 
nor W. Bronson, teacher in the jumior school; Ja 
quelyn 8S. Brick; Eva Graetz, part-time teacher in arts 
and crafts; Ralph F. Palaia, teacher in industrial arts 
and head eoaeh ol baseball; Mareus Hanna, school 


physician. 


A univ that will serve as a clearing house for in 
formation concerning teaching and research techniques 
in the several fields of the social sciences has been 
created in the Office of Education, FSA. Claude E. 
Hawley, formerly adviser to the mayor of Los Angeles, 
has been named associate chief for social sciences, and 
J. Laurence Phalan, a former member of the staff otf 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, 
The appointment of Otis W. Freeman as specialist 


specialist for economies. 


for geography and Jennings B. Sanders as specialist 
for history was reported in ScnooL AND Society, 


February 7. 


FREDERICK WALBRIDGE HOEING, field representative 
of the New York State Commission against Diserimi 
nation, has been appointed administrator of the Edu- 
cation Practices Act under the New York State Eduea 
tion Department. Mr. Hoeing will administer the 
antidiserimination procedure tor colleges and univer 
sities, provided by the 1948 Legislature and designed 
“to assure equality of opportunity for college students 


belonging to minority groups.” 


LEE M. Tuurston, deputy superintendent of pubhe 
instruction, Michigan, has been elected to the superin 
tendency to succeed Eugene B. Elliott, whose appoint 
ment as president, Michigan State Normal College 
(Ypsilanti), was reported in SCHOOL AND Soclrty, 


April 10. 


Hinton C. BuLey, superintendent of schools, Bound 
Brook (N. J.), will assume new duties as state com 
missioner of education, New Hampshire, in September, 
succeeding Edgar Fuller, whose appointment as diree 
tor, division of school administration, Office of Eduea 
tion, FSA, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


March 27. 


Recent Deaths 

Davin LambutH, professor of English, Dartmouth 
College, died of a cerebral hemorrhage, August 21, at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Professor Lambuth, who 


would have retired during the coming academic vear, 
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had served the college since 1913 and as full professor ceived the Medal of Liberation, an award inaugurated 
nee 1920. by King Christian of Denmark to be given to “per- 


WiLLIAM HENryY JOSEPH KENNEDY, 


Teachers College of the City ol Boston, died of a 


president, 


cerebral hemorrhage, August 23, at 


the age of fifty- 
Dr. Kennedy had served the city as master 
first dean of the 


and in the presidency (since 1929). 


nine years. 
(1914-22), 


(1922-29) ; 


Boston Latin School: 


college 

Louis Baber, professor of marketing and eeonomies, 
New York University, succumbed to a heart attack, 
Augu 


Bader had served the university as instructor, assistant 


st 23, at the age of sixty-one years. Professor 


protessor, associate professor, executive secretary of 


, 


the annual institute in the School of Commerce, and 


in the professorship for just two weeks prior to his 


death. 


Honers and Awards 


WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, professor of history, 


University of California (Los Angeles), recently re- 


Shorter Papers. 


sons of non-Danish citizenship who made special con- 
tributions to Denmark’s fight against Hitler.” The 
medal was conferred upon Dr. Westergaard “as an 
appreciation of his contribution to Denmark’s cause 
during the occupation,” a contribution that consisted 
mainly of speaking tours in which he addressed many 
audiences and groups, stressing the patriotic attitude 


of the Danish people. 


ALBERTA L. MEYER, a teacher in the Hempstead Ele- 
mentary School, Saint Louis, has been selected by the 
Executive Board, Association for Childhood Eduea- 
tion, as the ACE Fellow for 1948-49. The fellow- 
ship, which was established in 1939 but discontinued 
during the war years “to avoid withdrawal of a suc- 
cessful teacher from her post of duty,” provides eleven 
months of observation of and participation in the 
work for children done by various national and inter- 
national organizations and Federal agencies. 





ARE OUR “AMERICAN SCRIPTURES” 
READABLE? 


Davip MANNING WHITE 


Bradley University, Peoria 5, Ill. 

A FEW years ago Carl Van Doren applied the term 
“American scriptures” to various well-known histori- 
eal documents and speeches. These documents are 
generally acknowledged to be among our richest treas- 
ures in the realm of defining what our “democracy” 
does or should mean to us. 

In spite ol the reverence attached to these documents 
and the respect paid to them, most Ameriéans do not, 
Further than that, I contend that 


in faet, read them. 


even on the level of high-school graduate and perhaps 


among 40 per eent of college graduates, these doeu- 


ments are known only through seeondary sourees. In 
the 1 


vaguely remember that Washington’s Farewell Address 


ajority of eases an interviewed person might 


eontained some admonition against entangling alliances 
with foreign powers; but that is, after all, only a seg- 
ment of the doeument’s value. If the reader thinks 
that this speculation on the number of people who do 
not read our “American scriptures” is too high, he is 
invited to ask five people of his intimate cirele if they 
have (1) The 
Declaration of Independence; (2) The Constitution of 
the United Washington’s Fare- 
well Address; (4) Thomas Paine’s “The Crisis’; and 


(5) Thomas Jefferson’s “First Inaugural Address.” 


rend in toto the following documents: 


States; (3) George 


Such a list surely cannot be considered esoteric, 
restricted in special interest to students or professors 
of history. 

Once it is agreed that students have not read these 
vital documents, the next logical step is to determine 
why this is so. It is here that Rudolf Flesch’s research 
in readability can be of assistance. Some will consider 
it lese majesté to suggest that our historic forefathers 
did not have the “art of plain talk.” It will be pro- 
tested by some that documents written in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries hardly could be expected to read 
with the ease of 20th-century journalism. Granted 
that this is true, it still must be remembered that 20th- 
History 
scholars and professors train themselves to do this, but 
Yet it is just this 
“average” American who stands to profit most by his 
In a time of hys- 


century students are the potential readers. 
the “average” American does not. 


understanding of our “seriptures.” 
teria and fear such as we are going through now, there 
is firm strength in such lines as Thomas Paine’s “The 
Crisis.” 

Dr. Flesch bases readability in his new formula? on 
four factors: (1) the length of the average word; (2) 
the length of the average sentence; (3) the percentage 
of words that have human interest; (4) the percentage 
of sentences that have human interest. 

Applying the Flesch yardstick, for example, to 
Washington’s Farewell Address, one finds that on all 


1See Editor and Publisher, Feb. 21, 1948. 
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uw counts the readibility falls below standard, rang- 
ing from fairly poor to very poor. It is in the length 
of the average sentence that the readability is poorest, 
and it is just in such a place that emendations could be 
made that would not disturb the logie or argument of 
the text, but would increase readability. To illustrate, 
here is a single sentence from the “Farewell Address”’: 


}ut even our commercial policy should hold an equal 
and impartial hand, neither seeking nor granting exclu 
sive favors or preferences; consulting the natural course 
of things; diffusing and diversifying by gentle means 
the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing; estab- 
lishing with powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, 
and to enable the Government to support them, conven- 
tional rules of intercourse, the best that present circum- 
stances and mutual opinion will permit, but temporary 
and liable to be from time to time abandoned or varied 
as experience and circumstances shall dictate; constantly 
keeping in view that it is folly in one nation to look for 
disinterested favors from another; that it must pay 
with a portion of its independence for whatever it may 
accept under that character; that by such acceptance it 
may place itself in the condition of having given equiva- 
lents for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude for not giving more. 


Will the reader of this article ask himself at this time 
if he read every word of the preceding sentence, or did 
the mass of words finally weary him about one third of 
the way through? Yet this sentence contains some 
valuable advice from our first president regarding 
What shall we do 
with so cumbersome a sentence to make it more read- 
able? Changing it to Basie English, as Dr. Flesch 
points out, would not help the situation, and it would 


problems that are still with us. 


destroy the literary flavor of the document. Our im- 
mediate problem in this sentence is to break it up into 
several sentences of readable length. It may be nee- 
essary to change a participial expression here and 
there, or make other minor word transfers, but here 
is an attempt at what is proposed: 


But even our commercial policy should hold an equal 
and impartial hand, neither seeking nor granting exclu 
sive favors or preferences. Consult the natural course 
of things, diffusing and diversifying by gentle means 
the streams of commerce, but force nothing. Establish 
with powers so disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, the defined rights of our merchants, and to en- 
able the Government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 


mutual opinion will allow. 


Testing the four other documents listed at the be- 
ginning of this article by the Flesch yardstick, it was 
found, for example, that the readability of the Declara- 


tion of Independence was “fairly poor” to “poor” on 
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all counts. The readability of this famous paragraph 
surely might be improved: 

We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Crea 
tor with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, That whenever any Form of Government be 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 


seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 


The sentences average 54 words, whereas Dr. Flesch’s 
seale indicates that an average of more than 27 is very 
poor, and that 19 is standard. The following statement 
of this paragraph comes closer to the “standard” and 
does not deviate from the meaning of Jefferson’s 
words: 

We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men 
are created equal and endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights. Among these are life, lib 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government becomes de 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government. 
Its foundation, lying on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to affect their safety and happiness. 

It may be of some interest to note that the document 
that was most readable of the five was Thomas Paine’s 
“The Crisis.” The only category in which it failed to 
be well above standard was in the number of words 
per sentence, and even here this was largely overcome 
by the use of effective punctuation, much as Dr. 
f Plain Talk.” There 


seems to me a definite correlation between the readabil- 


Flesch suggested in the “Art « 


ity of “The Crisis” and the vital part it played during 
the dark days of December, 1776. The American cause 
appeared to be hopeless. Yet it is generally acknowl- 
edged that this pamphlet, distributed in large numbers, 
played a significant role in sustaining the spirit of 
Washington’s soldiers throughout the desperate winter. 

If it is important that pupils in the public schools 
have an acquaintanceship with our American “serip- 
tures”—and who will deny that it is—surely the pos 
sibilities of applying the readability principles of Dr. 
Flesch in a manner which I have only begun to suggest 
should be considered. In “The Crisis,” Tom Paine said, 
“Nothing ean reach the heart that is steeled with 
prejudice.” Americans, young and old alike, ean find 


serip 


rich ammunition against blind prejudice in our 


tures.” 
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Reborts ... 








FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS IN NEGRO 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


H. A. BOWEN 


Fort Valley, State College 


Many students who have the ability and the per- 
onal qualifications necessary to succeed in college are 
often denied this privilege and opportunity because 
of a financial inability to attend. In an effort to find 
out what the Negro Land-Grant colleges are doing to 
provide some type of financial aid to students a study 
was made which included the following phases : (1) 
purposes; (2) types; (3) values; (4) availability; 
9) sources; and (6) practices. 
Purposes. The purpose of granting aid to a stu 
dent in one form or another is to guarantee to him an 
opportunity to complete his college education. There 
is one thought which the institution, the corporation, 


or the donor has in mind when such financial assist 


ance is given, and that is the ultimate improvement of 
society through the better education of the recipient 
of the aid, who is expected to render a more effective 
tvpe of service to society. 

An examination of some of the reasons given by the 
colleges studied for making financial assistance avail- 
able to students may be reported here. The most fre 
quent purpose Was to encourage and recognize out 
standing scholarship. The other purposes stated were 
as follows: to help worthy students, to help students 
who show promise of growth, to reward students who 
show excellence on achievement tests, to recognize the 
best student in agriculture, to help a deserving stu- 
dent, to reward the energetic and faithful student, to 
recognize an outstanding student in home economies, 
for the student of excellent character, for a student 
who needs help, for a student who exeels in manual 
skill, to the best student of Negro history, to outstand- 
ing students in mathematies, economies, music, debat- 
ing, oratory, business education, and to the student 
who shows a very high co-operative spirit. These pur- 
poses are many and tend to express the wishes of 
donors in terms of what they think will help improve 
society, 

Types of aid. The four major types of aid granted 
to students are; scholarships, fellowships, grants-in- 
aid, and loans. The fellowships are usually granted 
to students in the graduate or postgraduate school who 
have the requisite scholarship and personal qualifiea- 
tions, and whose cases show a definite need of such 


assistance. Since the study does not include the grad- 





uate schools, fellowships will not be included in this 
report. 

Scholarships. The torm of scholarships for the 
various institutions varies widely. Scholarships are 
usually thought of as outright grants awarded to stu 
dents for achieving definite scholastie standards. A] 
though one immediately thinks of scholarships being 
granted for high scholarly attainment, this does not 
seem to be the case in the general administration o| 
scholarships. Some scholarships are granted fo 
magazine work, athletics, dramatie arts, music, re 
search, oratory, and for other specialized fields. In 
some eases the students, who have received scholar 
ships, do not make the high academic records which 
the name of the grant would suggest. Scholarships 
may thus be granted for reasons other than scholar] 
attainment, in the form of tuition reductions, or for 
the entire payment of tuition. 

Grants-in-aid. While in most instances scholar- 
ships are given for high scholarly attainment, grants- 
in-aid are, on the other hand, outright grants for the 
accomplishment of some specific project or purpose 
which does not necessarily require the recipient to 
have a high scholastie standing. This does not mean 
that students of low scholarship will be considered to 
the exclusion of students who do better than average 
in their academic work. The applicant must state the 
purpose and in most instanées explain his need ot 
such a grant. In many eases the need factor is not 
the determining criterion to be used for making such 
grants. In some cases athletes receive aid from in- 
stitutions in the form of scholarships and in other 
cases, grants-in-aid. 

Loans. Many students have been able to complete 
a part of their education through the use of loan funds 
established by the various institutions. Loan funds, 
“include all of the funds, the principal of which is 
used for making loans to students or others, which 
loans are made with the expectation of being repaid.' 
They are advanced with contractual obligations for 
repayment at a specified date with or without in- 
terest.’”? 

In most eases loans are made to students without 
regard to scholarship; on the basis of need, future 
ability, willingness to repay, health, integrity, and 
reliability. 

Aid to students, whether in the form of scholar- 


1 American Council on Edueation, College Finance 
Washington, D. C. Financial Advisory Bulletin 1, 
November, 1935, p. 11. 

2 Russell T. Sharpe, ‘‘Student Financial Aid,’’ Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research, p. 313. 
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ps, grants-in-aid, or loans, is made with the ex- 
tation of helping the student and also the institu- 
Values. The values which the student receives fron 
help which is given him and the values which the 
itution will receive from the student are dependent 
pon the purposes for which the aid is granted. 
There seem to be clearly established regulations for 
eranting of aid to students which include the aca 
ic, personal, and social qualifications of the ap- 
cants. 
[he most outstanding values are: (1) that students 
e given a greater oportunity to complete their col 


re training; (2) that recognition and rewarding of 
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surveys with students; by extending the institutional 
activities into the community through student help; 
and by carrying on many other activities which nave 
been helptul to students who receive financial aid. 

Who shall get aid? It is difficult to determine 
criteria for making grants. Many institutions have, 
however, attempted to say who should vet aid, espe 
cially institutional aid, and others have lett the answer 
to donors, corporations, departments, or grantors. 
Sometimes the stipulations do not insist on need or 
scholarship; the intention of an individual to earry on 
a certain type of research may be the determining 
factor, or the student may wish to undertake a project 


which promises to be of service to society. The nature 


TABLE I 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID IN THE SEVENTEEN NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
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Scholarships per 
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PROGR fi66 ce 90 225 180 450 198 1538 20 


outstanding students is encouraged; (3) that student 
interest has a greater opportunity for expression 
where that interest is in keeping with social develop 
ment; (4) that intelligent and often highly skilled ser- 
vice can be obtained by the institution from the 
student through such aid; (5) that experience ob- 
tained by students who are working as office assistants, 
laboratory assistants, clerical helpers, departmental 
assistants, and other phases of the college program 
will be of value to them after they have completed their 
work in college; (6) that students are helped to con 
tinue in school through financial assistance of one kind 
or another; and (7) that institutions have profited 
through the small grants in a number of ways: by in- 


creasing the number and type of research projects 


indertaken with student help; by conducting small 


States Where Found 
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of the assistance will in turn determine the qualifica 
tions which the student should possess. 

The various methods of reaching a decision in mak 
ing grants may be classified for convenience into three 
major heads as follows: (1) on the basis of academic 
scholarship; (2),on the basis of need; and (3) on the 
basis of personal qualification and the promise shown 
by the student of becoming a potential leader in so 
ciety. In any event the best judgme nt of the persons 
who have been charged with the responsibility of ad 
ministering student aid will have to be relied upon to 
augment the three major requisites for granting aid. 

Practices in the colleges. Fifteen of the seventeen 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges reported a total of 459 
scholarships available to students. (See Table 1.) 


The average annual amount of a scholarship was $55, 
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ronve trom +] » to S500 per student. There 
ol two eases in which students received $500 
j Ds The largest number of scholarships 


iilable to students in any institution was 114 and 


the allest was two. On the basis of the enrollment 

fivure tor the fitteen colleges, whieh is 12,817 stu 

dents, the olleges take eare of 3.5 per eent ol the 
dents through full or partial scholarships. 


Kight of the seventeen institutions make loans avail- 
able to students. During the year 1945-46 a total of 
378 loans were made to various students, representing 


a total of $10,637. This figure is based on the max 


imum amount of the loans made. The average amount 
of loans to each student was $25. These loans ranged 
from $5 to $100 per student. There was one exception 
to this practice in one institution which granted a loan 
of fifteen cents to a student. In some cases, no doubt, 
the amount of clerical help required for making the 
loun exceeds the actual benefit which the student re- 
ceives. Students on the whole have been quite good 
Not one of the eight 


institutions making loans reported more than a 1-per- 


about the repayment of loans. 
cent loss in the amount of loans repaid. This is in- 
deed a very encouraging sign for those who have con- 
templated setting up loan funds for students in their 
own institutions. The number of loans made by each 
institution ranges from 1 to 168. (See Table I.) 
Sixteen of the seventeen institutions reported 


rrants in-aid to 2,523 students, which is 17 per cent 


of the students enrolled in the sixteen institutions. 
These grants range from $12 to $450 per student. 
The largest number of grants, which was 300, was 
nade by two of the sixteen institutions. In most cases 
these grants are made to supplen ent, or subsidize in 
full, work which students do on the campus. 

The seventeen institutions provide a total of 3,360 
students with some type of financial aid. This repre- 
sents 22 per cent of the entire student enrollment of 
the colleges. These schools do make an effort to help 
students continue their education. 

Source of aid. Many individuals have made con- 
tributions to funds for the support of college students. 
A number of the individual sources of financial aid 
were combined in the tabulations without regard to 
identity and classified under the heading “donors.” 
(See Table IT.) 


individuals, corporations, fraternal organizations, pro- 


These grants have been made by 


fessional organizations, alumni groups, newspapers, 
and other sources. 

Recommendations. 1. Some agreement should be 
reached by the various administrators for standard- 
izing the names which will be used to designate the 
various kinds of financial aid made available to stu- 


dents. 
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During the academic year 1945-46 the institutions 
granted 3,360 students, or 22 per cent of those en 
rolled, some type ot financial aid. There were 459 
scholarships granted by fifteen institutions; a total] 
of 378 loans made by eight institutions; and 2,523 
grants-in-aid made by sixteen institutions. Much of 
the financial aid to students has been made available 


through individual contributions, fraternal and pro- 


TABLE II 


SOURCES OF FINANCIAL AID FOR STUDENTS IN THE 
SEVENTEEN NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Number « 
Institutions 
Receiving 
Aid for 
Students 


Source of Aid 


Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority ......cccccscesss 5 
Mappa PR Aloha Fraternity .. 5s. .scscceccecas 2 
PMS “RMBOOURTIOR 6 6<0)« 0:6. > 510 09 6a 6a en bees 10 
American Association of University Professors 
REMICRR WORBDOEE) % So pic ss cswonsiimacaGsiesaeees 1 
CGCRO SIOIOMOD So cssw ea atereh iv uae a einee 1 
ay ecg a aa ae eg Ree ana ors Sng PS a te 2 
Citni¢al Agsociation (Marse) . oi cciccecceccs 5 
MOUSE hic 5. are.¢.da te OA es oath CH ema eb 1 
NMR RON RIB ND <0 sire: ie'5 9 be Sie Sa Meum R RUN A URN 16 
pm INNES 65 orciicla aa cipw “oie Watcha Sib le wee ait 2 
Cooperative Ushers Association ...........-2e0.% 1 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority .......ccccccccccs 7 
POOR TUMON IEE SCMIDS asks sic ce siereele oa S005 we 6 
SUNIIN ttecrtrcte w alana A ars Sood ae vee eae a Oe 8 
Reta tee MEE 1d bn Ghee acale wea RAE ae Bre we 133 
mappa Alpna Pel Fraternity «sc oc.ccs<0s'c 0s 60 1 
ike TRSUreReG COMMENT 24s. ccc sccascacewses 2 
PemNPRNNOR AIRS COMIN INI 5. ra Coorg 0a orale Fis Ara ern e SieLe 7 
rarent TeAChers ASSOCIATION: 6.6 o.c.s5se tees wees 2 
RI MEIGS FEO 6 oc ki wcvadcccceeavssvoeeae 1 
enue CUGOE. foc ceka ee esd Oa ee eeee cape 1 
PORTS, GeOeDUCK COMIDARY .6.66 ass cskiewreers acs 4 
Ce RR ee rn pen ere 3 
RAR MRI ig ooo als so hc aie on Ses S eae ae oe wet 1 
WOMGR'’S PEGEPAted CIUDES 66 sé nck sc oct rrccnes 2 
WPOEMN SURE OE WOR OOE 565 accisiew oe) 00 e1s 6 t bisa L 
Young Women’s Christian Association ......... 1 
Young Men’s Christian Association ............ 2 
MMROE ds alec diveciniiirum we aes Komen ee Sees 108 


fessional organizations, and corporations. The land 
grant colleges are making an effort to provide some 
type of financial aid to their students through one 
of the three methods: scholarship, loans, and grants 
in-aid. It is strongly recommended that this practice 
be continued. 2. A closer review of the loan practices 
should be made with the idea of elevating the edu- 
cational values to the student as well as to the insti- 
tution to a higher level of seriousness and responsi- 
bility. In one or two eases institutions granted loans 
of less than one dollar. 3. The minimum essentials 
for carrying on a business transaction should be in- 
cluded in the forms filled by students and additional 
information should be supplemented from the person- 
nel department records for the finance committee, thus 


facilitating the granting of financial aid to students. 


In some eases financial assistance was not sought by 
students because of the very lengthy forms which 


must be filled. 
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Societies and Meetings... 





FIRST ALLERTON CONFERENCE OF MID- 
WESTERN DEANS OF STUDENTS 


FreD H. TURNER 


Dean of Students, University of Illinois 


WHEN Robert Allerton, now of Koloa, Kauai Island, 
Hawall, gave to the University of Illinois his mag 

ficent home and beautiful country estate situated on 
the Sangamon River near Monticello, Illinois, the 
Board of Trustees of the university accepted the gift 

th the provisions that, under university supervision, 

would become a public park and forest and an ex- 
ample of landscape gardening, to be used for edu 
cational and scientific activities. It was agreed that 
the Georgian home would be used by the university 
for cultural purposes in keeping with its unique 
attractions. 

Soon after the gift had been made, George D. Stod 
dard, president of the university, stated that it was 
his hope that from time to time the house and its sur- 
roundings might be used for significant educational! 
conferences. With this thought in mind, the first 
Allerton Conference of Midwestern Deans of Stu- 
dents was held in the library, May 28 and 29. 

The midwestern deans, associate deans, assistant 
deans, and directors attending the conference were: 
S. E. Crowe, Michigan State College; George E. 
Davis, Purdue University; H. 8S. Dawson, University 
of Illinois; Maurice Galbraith, University of Illinois 
(Galesburg Undergraduate Division); M. D. Helser, 
Iowa State College; J. A. Park, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; George Seulberger, Northwestern University ; 
Robert Shaffer, Indiana University; E. E. Stafford, 
University of Illinois; Robert Strozier, the University 
of Chieago; Dewey Stuit, the State University of 
Iowa; Paul L. Trump, University of Wisconsin; Fred 
IH. Turner, University of Illinois; Erich A. Walter, 
University of Michigan; and E. A. Wolleson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois (Navy Pier Undergraduate Division). 
Director Stuit served as chairman of the meeting, and 
Dean Turner acted as secretary. 

The conference was not planned as a formal meet 
ng and there was no fixed agenda; instead, each dean 
in attendance presented topics for discussion, and 
there was extended exchange of ideas, opinions, and 
diseussions of methods of handling the various mu 
tual problems that confront the midwestern adminis 
trative officers. Some were diseussed briefly, others 
rather exhaustively, and the secretary recorded more 
than fifty topics which were considered in the two- 
day conference. 


The major topies considered included: policies and 


practices in regard to the use of university facilities 
by political parties and candidates, conflicts in con 
trols in the use of facilities, competition in the use of 
facilities, many phases of student government includ 
ing finances and participation in administration, dis 
eiplinary records, practices in discipline, student 
courts, and the place of the “security officer” in dis 
ciplinary procedures, parking, traftie and ear regula 
tions, veterans’ supplies and equipment, relations with 
civil authorities, many phases of student activities 
including calendar, publications, activity fees, dances 
and orchestra contracts, limitations on functions, Sun 
day functions, campus political parties, student elec- 
tions, veterans organizations, non-recognized organi- 
zations, housemothers and resident tutors, the Na 
tional Student Association, sex education, counselors 
and counseling, and general guiding policies for offices 
of deans of students. 

An extended report of the conference has been pro- 
vided and distributed to the members of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men through 
its president, J. H. Newman, dean, University of Vir 
ginia, and secretary, Dean Turner, University of 
I}linois. 

The size of the group and the informality of the 
topics presented by the members made it possible tor 
exceedingly practical discussions and working solu 
tions for some of the major current issues confronting 
deans of students. The group in attendance voted 
unanimously to hold the Seeond Allerton Conference 
on May 27 and 28, 1949, permitting each dean in at- 
tendance to bring with him one senior associate or 
assistant to participate in the conference and hold 
simultaneous sessions on special problems of associates 


or assistants. 
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BosLey, Harotp A. Main Issues Confronting Christen 
dom. Pp. xi+104. Harper. 1948. $2.50. 


An examination of the role the church must play in the 
chaotic conditions of the present day 


CAVE, Fuoyp A., AND AssociATES. The Origins and Con 
sequences of World War Il, Pp. xv + 820. The Dry 
den Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1948. 

$4.75. 


Sumner Welles has contributed the introductior 
+ 
CRAWFORD, M. D.C. The Conquest of Culture: How Man 
Invented His Way to Civilization. Pp. xii+449. Fair 
child Publishing Co., 8 E. 13th St., New York 3. 1948. 
$3.00, 
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Compiled by the Committee on the Metric System of which 
J.T. Johnson is chairman 
e 


PRATT, CAROLINE. I Learn from Children: An Advent 
in Progre ssive Education. Pp. xiii + 204. Simon anc 
Schuster, 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 1940. $2 
The author, princip. | emerita of City and Country Sct 
(New York City), tells the story of her adventures 
founding a progressive school. 

€ 


Teaching about the United Nations and Its Special 
Agencies. Pp. 15. Unesco, Paris 16e. 1948. 
Presents suggestions and recommendations submitted to 
the Executive Board in July for discussion at the 11th 
International Conference on Public Education. 


WADDELL, HELEN. Peter Abelard. Drawings by Laslo 

Matulay. Pp. 277. Henry Holt. 1948. $3.00. 
A second edition of a novel that recounts the tragic, age 
old story of Heloise and Abelard; first published in 1933 
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World Flag Encyclopedia. Tlustrated. United Nations 
Honor Flag Committee, 703 Albee Bldg., Washington 
5. 1948. $1.00 (paper); $2.00 (eloth). 

1948 £) ()() ‘ A description of all world and regional flags. The pro 

on 0. : de , quan ceeds are dedicated to the promotion of international good 

will. 
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‘Your School District.’’ Report of the National Com 

mission of School District Reorganization, Pp. 286. 

Department of Rural Education, NEA, Washington 6. 
outpost 1948, 
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Individual Life Insurance 


The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A, 


Collective Life Insurance 





Annuity Contracts 


ae stihiaga een TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
Efficient Service. ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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